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pressions which its outward form conveys, and able
entirely to lose the consciousness of an unsightly
exterior.

We may be permitted to remark, that the fore-
going observations furnish an explanation, less dis-
creditable than that which has been sometimes given,
of an undoubted phenomenon in the human mind,
that the greatest public misfortunes, however the
understanding may lecture, are apt really to affect
our feelings less than the most trivial disaster which
happens to ourselves. An eminent writer5 scarcely
overstated the point when he observed, "that it
would occasion a man of humanity more real dis-
turbance to know that he was the next morning to
lose his little finger, than to hear that the great
empire of China had been suddenly swallowed up by
an earthquake. The thoughts of the former would
keep him awake all night; in the latter case, after
making many melancholy reflections on the pre-
cariousness of human life, and the vanity of all the
labours of man, which could be thus annihilated in a
moment; after a little speculation too perhaps on
the causes of the disaster, and its effects in the
political and commercial world; he would pursue his
business or his pleasure with the same ease and tran-
quillity as if no such accident had happened; and
snore at night with the most profound serenity over
the ruin of a hundred millions of his fellow-creatures.
Selfishness is not the cause of this, for the most un-
feeling brute on earth would surely think nothing
of the loss of a finger, if he could thereby prevent so
dreadful a calamity." This doctrine of contact which
has been opened above, affords a satisfactory solu-
tion ; and, from all that has been said, the circum-
stances, by which the affections of the mind towards

* Dr. Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments.